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THE WHY AND HOW OF AMENDING THE FEDERAL CHILD LABOR LAW 


4 2 ee child labor provisions of the Wage-Hour Act need 
: to be amended to close up existing loopholes and give 
| maximum protection to the children who can and should 
| be covered by the Federal law. The changes needed were 
» briefly presented in the summary of the Annual Report, 
"Child Labor After 1 en Y ears of Federal Regulation, pub- 
| lished in the December issue of The American Child. 

_ _ Abill to amend the provisions will be introduced shortly 
| in the 81st Congress. The amendments require only a few 
© simple changes in wording but it is not safe to assume they 
| will be enacted without strong and informed public sup- 
| port. In the first place, they will be a part of a general bill 
| to amend the Wage-Hour Act, over which there may be 
| considerable controversy. In the second place, employers 
| like Western Union which fought to get themselves ex- 
| cluded under the present wording of the child labor pro- 


| visions, can be expected to fight a change of wording which 
. would include them. 


_ _ It is important, therefore, that members of the National 
_ Child Labor Committee, and others who wish to support a 
' measure to close up loopholes in the Federal law, be fully 
» informed as to what the loopholes are and the nature of the 
| changes — to eliminate them in order to make their 
F Opinion known to members of Congress. 


_. The Federal child labor provisions, as now worded, do 
' not apply to all interstate commerce industries but only to 
“those that produce and ship goods and then only if children 
"have been employed_in violation of the Federal standards 
Pwithin 30 days prior to shipment. 


|. The “30.dav’’ loophole is.a convenient one for certain 
types of industries, such as canneries. Canning establish- 
Mments had an unsavory reputation as employers of very 
tyoung children before the Federal law was passed and 
Since then have frequently headed the list of violators of 
the Federal law. But they can still employ any number of 
young children without being subject to prosecution under 
‘the Federal law if they choose to hold their canned goods 
gor 30 days, at the end of the canning season, before they 
vp them. This isn’t too difficult for canneries to do and 
it didn’t take some of them long to find this loophole in 
ihe law under which they could use young children while 
he rush is on to get the vegetables, fruits and shellfish into 
ans before they spoil, then dismiss the children and hold 
he canned goods until the 30 day period has expired. 
_ The logging industry, which also has a bad record for 
hild labor violations, and for accidents as well, can escape 
ie Federal law in a similar manner. Timber cut in the fall 


| bd 


and winter often has to be held until the spring to be floated 
downstream to sawmills. The “30 day” period expires in 
this way and the Federal law can do nothing to protect 
children employed in the timber cutting operations prior 
to shipment. 


Western Union is an example of the “‘goods’’ loophole. 
Like other communications and transportation concerns, it , 
is engaged in interstate commerce but does not produce 
“goods’’ for shipment. Western Union took this argument 
to the U. S. Supreme Court and won a 5-to-4 decision that 
the present wording of the law does not apply to an inter- 
state commerce industry which does not produce or ship 
goods. 


These loopholes can be eliminated by a simple change 
of wording which will prohibit child labor in all establish- 
ments engaged in interstate commerce regardless of whether 
they produce or ship goods or when they do so. 


One other amendment will be sought to extend some- 
what the limited protection now given to children employed 
in agriculture. Under the present wording, the law applies 
to children employed in interstate agriculture only when 
they are Jegally required to attend school. Changing this 
wording so that they cannot be employed while schools are 
in session in the districts in which they reside would mean 
a longer period of school attendance for many of the young 
people who work in agriculture. The “legal’’ school term 
may be only 6 or 8 months but where schools are actualiy 
in session longer, children under 16 could not be employed 
on farms producing for interstate commerce until after the 
schools in their districts were closed. Also, specific exemp- 
tions in state compuisory school attendance iaws permitting 
children under 16 to work in agriculture, which prevent 
the Federal law from operating under the present wording, 
could not prevent it from operating under the proposed 
new wording. 


The Federal law can reach only children “employed on 
farms which are in interstate commerce. It cannot reach 
those who are employed on local farms—only state child 
labor laws can do that—and neither Federal nor state child 
labor laws attempt to reach the child who is kept out of 
school to work on the home farm—only state compulsory 
education laws can do that. 


At some future time, when the public has become sufhi- 
ciently aroused about the exploitation of children in com- 
metcialized agriculture outside of school hours, the Federal 
law should be extended to include this type of employment 

(Continued on page 4) 
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FOR BETTER CHILD LABOR LAWS 


HE 15th National Conference on Labor Legislation 

met in Washington, D. C. on November 29, Decem- 
ber 1 and 2, 1948, at the invitation of the U. S. Secretary 
of Labor, Maurice J. Tobin, to consider legislation needed 
to improve employment conditions for wage earners 
throughout the states of the Union. 


The Conference was composed of Governors’ represen- 
tatives from 42 states, as well as representatives from the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, Puerto Rico and Canada. A 
few representatives of national organizations were invited 
because of their knowledge and interest in special subjects. 
The National Child Labor Committee was represented by 
Mr. Markoff, Legislative and Field Secretary. 


Following a message from President Truman and intro- 
ductory addresses by Secretary of Labor Tobin and Assistant 
Secretary of Labor Ralph Wright, the Conference organized 
itself into a number of committee groups to consider such 
matters as workmen’s compensation, child labor standards, 
industrial safety, industrial relations, International Labor 


nen relations, labor statistics and wage and hour 
aws. 


Mr. Markoff served on the committee which drew up 
a report on child labor standards for presentation to the 
entire Conference body. This committee was widely repre- 
sentative of regional interests and included members from 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Georgia, Illinois, Loui- 
siana, Michigan, New Mexico, New York, South Carolina, 
Texas, Virginia and Wyoming. 


The committee’s report, approved by the Conference, 
urged improvement of child labor laws and adequate en- 
forcement in the following general statement: 


The committee wishes to emphasize that the purpose of child 
labor legislation is to protect the welfare of our growing citi- 
zens—that it is for the child’s own protection. Our youth de- 
serve protection so they may safeguard their health and have 
time to receive an education. The committee believes that legis- 
lation can be obtained during the 1949 legislative year in many 
of the states to give improved protection to employed boys and 
girls, provided all groups concerned with children work co- 
operatively and aggressively for their welfare. It urges commu- 
nity groups, organized labor, and labor commissioners to take 
positive steps to get proposals for needed changes under way 
and to follow through until these proposals are enacted into law 
and effectively enforced. 


It recognizes that adequate appropriation and continuous en- 


» 


forcement and education are essential parts of a program to 
abolish undesirable child labor. 


The specific standards for state child labor laws recom- 


mended in the 7; are those which have been advocated — 


for many yeats by the Conference on Labor Legislation 
and other national bodies concerned with child protection. 
They are in general the standards which have been incor- 
porated in the Federal child labor law and which have been 
adopted in the best of the state laws. In reiterating sup- 
port of these standards, the report emphasized that: cover- 
age of child labor laws should be extended to include em- 
ployment in agriculture except for work on the home farm, 
and that good enforcement requires: (1) effective inspec- 
tion of places of employment by a well-staffed department 
of labor, with authority in that department to bring legal 
actions; and (2) a positive program carried forward by the 
labor commissioner to get the understanding of employer, 


union, parent, child, school, and community, regarding the © 


purpose and provisions of the child labor law, and to obtain 
the cooperation of citizen groups in vigorous enforcement 
efforts. 


Other recommendations for action included: (1) 
strengthening of the child labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to include areas of interstate commerce not 
now covered and to make them apply to employment in 
interstate agriculture during school hours, in order to rein- 
force and supplement state child labor standards, and (2) 
immediate action on many fronts by Federal and state gov- 
ernments on the general migratory labor problems of low 
wages and poor living and working conditions since the 
needs of migratory child workers are inextricably involved 
in these general problems. 


It is hoped that the recommendations approved at this 
Conference will be translated into action, that more rapid 
progress will be made in the future than has been made in 
the past in bringing state child labor laws up to the recom- 
mended standards, and that more adequate funds and 
personnel will be provided to insure enforcement. 

y S.M. 


USEFUL GUIDE TO FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


INCE the 81st Congress will have before it an unprec- 
edented volume of measures affecting the general wel- 
fare, the Social Legislation Information Service, Inc., has 
decided to expand its program to provide service to 2,000 
additional organizations. The National Child Labor Com- 
mittee has subscribed to this Service from the time it was 
established five years ago and has found invaluable the ob- 
jective, accurate and full information on Federal social 
legislation, and on the activities of Federal agencies admin- 
istering social welfare programs, supplied weekly by SLIS. 


Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer, SLIS President, in announcing the 
expansion of the Service, said: “Whether we approve or 
disapprove of President Truman’s ——- for a broad 
program of social legislation including such measures as 
Federal aid for elementary and secondary schools, national 
health insurance, slum clearance and public housing, and 
expansion of the social security system and public health 


programs, we can all profit from more complete and accu- 


rate facts about them.” 
Mrs. Meyer added that the SLIS is not a lobby, it has no 
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axes to grind, and its sole purpose is to help eliminate the 
informational vacuum which is at the root of much public 
apathy toward active participation in national affairs: “Our 
sole function is to furnish the thousands of groups we serve 
with an objective account of proposed Federal social legis- 
lation. If a bill is good, nothing helps it more than the 
truth. If it is bad, nothing is more destructive than the 
truth. The proof that a severe objectivity has been main- 


_tained lies in the fact that the Service is used by organiza- 


tions which differ sharply on the specific legislative issues 
involved.” 


The SLIS is a nonprofit, public-service organization 
which publishes a weekly bulletin that gives a complete 
but simplified analysis of Federal bills affecting families 
and communities in the broad areas of health, education, 
welfare, housing, employment and recreation. These bulle- 
tins also announce Congressional hearings, and report im- 
portant amendments and action taken so that its readers are 
aware of the status of bills in which they are especially 
interested. : 


From a very modest beginning five years ago, the Service 
has experienced a phenomenal growth. This is because, in- 
creasingly, agencies in the many fields interested in Federal 
actions affecting local living conditions have realized that 
an unbiased and authoritative source of information is in- 
dispensable. 


Inquiries about the Service are invited by Mr. Bernard 
Locker, Executive Director, 930 F Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 4, D. C. 


AFL RESOLUTION CONDEMNS 
CHILD LABOR 


HE American Federation of Labor at its 67th Annual 

Convention, held in’ Cincinnati in November, 1948, 
adopted the following resolution on child labor which con- 
demns the continuance of child labor, urges that laws be 
improved and commends the work of the National Child 
Labor Committee: 


WHEREAS, According to recent reports there are nearly two 
million boys and girls, 14 through 17 years of age at work in 


factories, restaurants, stores, street trades, agriculture, and other © 


occupations; many of the 14 and 15 year olds, as well as the 
16 and 17 year olds, having left school to become full time 
workers, and ; 


WHEREAS, eo accidents to minors employed in indus- 
try and commercialized agriculture continue to occur, with 
tragic loss of life and limb, to children who ought not to be 
employed in dangerous occupations, and 


WHEREAS, Child labor constitutes unfair cheap competition 


and is a constant threat to the wage standards of organized 
labor, and 


WHEREAS, Widespread child labor is unfair to the children 
of America who are deprived of an equal chance for health and 
education, and 


WHEREAS, The 80th Congress of the United States cut 


appropriations by more than 50 per cent for the Federal child 


t program, therefore, be it 


_ RESOLVED, That the American Federation of Labor at its 
sixty-seventh convention, hereby condemns the continuance of 


child labor, demands the restoration by Congress of the cuts in 


- 








the appropriation for the Federal child labor program, urges 
the improvement of state child labor laws, and school attendance 
laws, and commends the work of the National Child Labor 
Committee in its efforts to abolish child labor in America and 
promote the opportunities of all children for healthy and normal 
development. 


TEXAS STUDY OF | 
SPANISH-SPEAKING PEOPLE 


ISS Lazelle Alway, Legislative and Field Secretary, 
went to Texas last November to follow up on plans 
for a study of child labor and school attendance problems, 
which had been initiated last year in response to requests 
from numerous Texas groups for information and help. 
Mutual interest in the problems of school attendance, child 
labor, and youth employment has led to a cooperative ar- 
rangement under which Miss Alway is participating in a 
two-year study of Spanish-speaking people being conducted 
by the University of Texas on a special grant from the 
General Education Fund. The aim of the two-year study 
is to learn as much as possible about the social and economic 
conditions prevailing among Spanish-speaking people of 
Texas — low income of families, bi-lingual difficulties, 
segregated schools, and employment in migratory agricul- 
ture. 


Dr. Lyle Saunders is on loan from the University of 
New Mexico for the two-year period to direct the study and 
Miss Alway is serving as a member of his field staff, carry- 
ing responsibility for a survey of school attendance and 
youth employment in various key places throughout the 
State in cooperation with school and civic groups. 


The fact-finding schedules have already been completed 
in the schools of Corpus Christi, where an active committee 
of the local Council of Social Agencies is carrying responsi- 
bility, and collection of data will be continued this month 
in the schools of Laredo, McAllen and Houston. 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHY SHELF 


Your ScHOOL District, Report of the National Commission 
on School District Organization. Department of Rural 
Education, National Education Association, Washington, 
D.C. 286 pp. 1948. 


Thousands of “‘under-sized and anemic’’ school districts in 
rural sections of the United States are failing to deliver 
a full measure of modern educational growth for the tax 
dollar spent on them. This is the conclusion of a two year 
study of school districts. | 


Two of the most important recommendations made by 
the Commission are: 


1. Any unit of school administration should bear a satis- 
factory relationship to long-established practices of com- 
munity participation in school government. 


2. School district reorganization should be effected by a 
direct majority vote by the people in the area affected at 
a special election under general public leadership. 

The advantages of school district reorganization pointed 
out by the study are: (1) more efficient administration of 
the larger unit where more competent administrators could 
be afforded; (2) more effective use of the tax dollar—better 
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paid teachers, elimination of wasteful rural schoolhouses 
with one, two to five pupils, more effective vocational train- 
ing programs in such subjects as business education, auto- 
mechanics, agriculture, home-making, etc., and better 
equipment. 


There are also possible losses in school district reorgani- 
zation, relating to the two recommendations listed above, 
which need to be carefully weighed. The American system 
of local autonomy in educational matters is deeply embedded 
in our society and any program of redistricting must take 
this into account to succeed. Also, preservation of the socio- 
logical unit of community around the school plant is vitally 
important in order that schools may develop into com- 
munity centers which are fully utilized by the community 
throughout the year. If the school building is located out- 
side of the ‘‘community’’ area, local communities may no 
longer feel free, or even desire, to use the school as a 
center because of distance or varying sociological or cul- 
tural factors. School district reorganization should encour- 
age, not discourage, the movement for preservation of 
community life by keeping the school building within the 
most available and effective ‘community’ area of the 
school district. / 


The Report concludes: “School district organization 
should not be regarded as a sacred heritage. Rather it must 
be looked upon as an instrument created by society to serve 
its needs. When a school district. becomes obsolete it. must 
be reorganized to permit it to perform its functions satis- 
factorily.”’ F, J. B. 


EDUCATION THROUGH WORK EXPERIENCE. Division of Sec- 
ondary Education, State Education Department of New 
York, Albany, N.Y. 72 pp. 1948. 


This is a handbook of suggestions, a and references 
dealing with work experience education in the schools 
of New York State. However, the material presented might 
well be used by any educators contemplating work experi- 
ence programs in their schools. 


Work experience programs received great impetus in 
the two extremes of the economic curve—the depression and 
the War boom. The National Youth Administration and 
the Civilian Conservation Corps provided public money for 
work as a part of educational experience although the 
primary interest here was assistance to the unemployed 
youth. However, these programs presented an opportunity 
to examine the values inherent in organized work experi- 
ence. 


These values are carefully outlined in this booklet and 
fall into three classifications: those benefiting (1) the stu- 
dent, (2) the school adhd (3) the community. 

To — with the setting up of guiding principles, a 
number of questions are suggested concerning participants, 
types of work, scheduling, compensation, placement, kinds 
of school instruction, the coordinator, forms essential to the 
operation of the program, and insurance needed to cover 
workers in work experience programs. 

The work of the coordinator is very important in this 
kind of educational experience for guidance, public rela- 
tions, and supervision of the programs. Work experience 
could become an opportunity for cheap labor or child labor 
exploitation unless carefully supervised. 


E> 339 


Various types of programs in operation at Sewanhaka, 
Kingston and Ithaca are presented. Other forms of related 
work experience programs, such as work camps, school 
camps and camp cooperatives, are also outlined. 


The conclusion sets forth some cautions in starting work 
experience programs. The two most important of these 
are: don’t start too big and don’t permit the exploitation 
of youth in respect to hours and wages. 


Work EXPERIENCE—PREPARATION FOR YOUR CAREER. By 
Thomas E. Christensen. Science Research Associates, Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 1947. 48 pp., 75 cents. 


This practical and useful publication outlines and illu- 
trates for students the various kinds of work experience 
which are available—unpaid school and community work, 
paid part-time work not under school supervision and paid 
part-time work under various types of work-study programs 
under school supervision and control. Any kind has value, 
Mr. Christensen believes, in helping to make the transition 
from school to work and in testing vocational interests and 
aptitudes. Good work habits, how to take responsibility and 
how to work with others can be learned in unpaid as well 
as in paid work, and interest can be tested against aptitude 
in a wide variety of job experiences. Employers are not 


_interested in applicants for full-time jobs who have never 


taken any responsibility for any kind of job, the author 
states, and therefore they give weight to student work ex- 
perience. Students are warned of the pitfalls to be avoided 
as well as the benefits to be obtained—that jobs that en- 
danger health or safety or violate child labor laws or jobs 
that leave no time for recreation are not included in ‘‘work 
experience” as defined in the pamphlet. 


The technique of how to locate and how to apply for a 
job and what to do to keep it are outlined and illustrated 
to show the right and the wrong things to do. The student 
who has learned these techniques through work experience 
will not.make the mistakes of the inexperienced when he 
is ready for a full-time job. Students are also shown how 
they can evaluate their interests and aptitudes (through 
interest inventories, aptitude tests, hobbies and school rec- 
ords) to help them select work experience as a tryout for 
possible vocational choices and how to analyze and classify 
the kinds of work experience they have had under the job 
family classifications set up by the U. S. Employment Service 
as a guide to deciding on a future vocation. 
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' (Continued from page 1) 


in the age and hour regulations for work outside of school 
hours. For the present, this amendment will not be sought 
as the opposition to it would be likely to endanger the other 
amendments which it is hoped can be secured. 


A leaflet which explains the proposed amendments to 
the Federal law briefly and simply is being prepared by 
the National Child Labor Committee for use by organiza- 
tions and individuals who would like to take an active part 


in removing the loopholes and exemptions which weaken 


the law. Send for copies of the leaflet, which will be avail- 
able shortly, for yourself and for organizations to which you 


belong which are interested in making Federal regulation . 


of child labor as effective as possible. } 
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